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CYRUS E. DALLIN, SCULPTOR 


Cyrus Edwin Dallin, born November 22, 1861, at Springville, 
Utah, was the second of a family of eight children, and is the eldest 
living son of 
Thomas Dallin, an 
Englishman who 
came to the United 
States in 1851. 
Springville lies 
near the foothills 
of the Wasatch 
range, and the 
picturesque theory 
that sculptors are 
peculiarly the sons 
of the mountains, 
which may be 
argued with no 
slight volume of 
evidence, finds 
another confirma- 
tion in‘Mr. Dallin’s 
case. He was born 
and reared ina 
one-story log cab- 
in, the town being 
surrounded by a 
wall of adobe ten 
feet high as a pro- 
tection against 
predatory Indians. 
The majestic out- 
lines and changing 
colors of the 
mountains are blended with all the earliest impressions of his youth. 
In the grim cafions, shaded by awful cliffs, the boys of Springville 
were wont to seek raspberries, to explore caves, and to roll stones. Im- 
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aginative natures are vastly impressed by the mystery of mountain 
scenery; the stern beauty of form may not be seen elsewhere as it is 
in the ridges, shoulders, couloirs, gorges, buttresses, and peaks which 
form the mighty symphony of the heights. This is nature’s architec- 
ture and sculpture, one and inseparable. It may well be that from 
the days of the Greek masters, nurtured, from Thessaly to Laconia, 
amongst the highlands, and down through the Italian Renaissance, 
cradled amid the towering Apennines, even to our own times, the 





BIRTHPLACE OF C. E. DALLIN, FROM AN OIL SKETCH BY HIMSELF 


tendencies, ambitions, and ideals of the plastic artist have been shaped 
in a measure by the indelible associations of his birthplace. That it 
is so in the case of Mr. Dallin cannot be doubted; for when he speaks 
of the Wasatch Mountains there is a note in his speech that reminds 
one of the old tales of the Swiss exiles pining and dying for a sight 
of their Alps. 

Life in Utah in the sixties was not by any means luxurious. 
Young Dallin, living outdoors, barefoot and in patched clothes, 
herded cows, cut firewood, gathered berries, dug segos, shot ducks, 
and in other ways made himself useful, until at the age of fourteen 
he and a comrade began to drive a wagon loaded with garden ‘‘prod- 
uce,” three times a week, between Springville and Alta City, a silver 
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FINAL STUDY FOR STATUE OF PAUL REVERE, BY C. E. DALLIN 


mining camp, forty miles away, in Cottonwood Cajion. Starting at 
four o’clock in the summer afternoon, and driving until darkness 
came, the two lads would bivouac for the night, resuming the journey 
at five in the morning, and reaching their destination some time before 
noon. They sold their load of vegetables in Alta City, and returned 
home via Granite, where they slept. They carried their meals with 
them, and received fifty cents a day for their labor. This employ- 
ment lasted for about three months of the year. In the fall the win- 
ter’s supply of fuel was to be cut and hauled from Hobble Creek 
Cafion—clear up to the snow line—where the wood-cutters slept in 
the open, rolled in their blankets, with boots for pillows, sometimes 
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SIGNAL OF PEACE, BY C. E. DALLIN 


SALON OF 1890, Now IN LINCOLN PARK, CHICAGO 


waking to find themselves buried under a couple of inches of fresh 
snow. Bears occasionally prowled about the bivouac. 

The Piute and Ute Indians were numerous in and about Spring- 
ville; and in the fall they would build in the fields their wigwams of 
skins and brush, and offer to the townsmen their merchandise of hides 
and game. Of course the boys were well acquainted with these 
friendly Indians, and adopted many of their words and ways. We 
shall see how young Dallin was to utilize in his art this early famil- 
iarity with the aborigines, and how well memory, refreshed by obser- 
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vation, was to serve him in preserving for us some of the most’striking 
and intimate traits of the redskins. 

In the spring of 1879 he went to work at one of his father’s mines. 
His purpose was to earn enough to enable him to go to an academy 
at Provo, six miles north of Springville, the following winter. At 
first he was the cook for himself and 
three others in the camp; then he was 
employed in sorting ore—loading it upon 
a barrow, wheeling it to the shaft, and 
screening it. He remained in the mine 
about six months. It was a rough life. 
The place was in the Tintic mining dis- 
trict, about thirty-eight miles west by 
south of Springville. 

One day the miners struck a bed of 
soft white clay. Young Dallin could 
not resist the temptation, and he set out 
to model two life-size heads, improvising 
his own tools. The results were vastly 
admired by the miners, and the young 
artist was talked of as far away as Silver 
City, three miles distant. He had already 
experimented at intervals with clay, had 
carved wood with a jackknife, and had 
drawn countless sketches, studies, and 
caricatures on his slate, when he should 
have been studying, in school hours. 
His dream was to be an artist, but how 
he was to obtain the needed training, 
how he was to make a livelihood, he yet 
knew not. The two clay heads were 
sent to a fair in Salt Lake City, together 
with two of young Dallin’s drawings, in 
October, 1879. 

The following spring Mr. C. H. 
Blanchard, of Silver City, was so struck 
by these productions of the young man 
that he interested Mr. Jacob Lawrence, a 
rich mining man of Salt Lake City, and together they raised 
money enough to send him to Boston, where he entered the studio 
of Truman H. Bartlett, the sculptor, and began his artistic educa- 
tion. Who cannot see in fancy and sympathize with the nineteen- 
year-old neophyte, timidly ringing the bell at the door of the 
studio down on Federal Street, in the rear of the terra cotta works; 
and who cannot, in imagination, hear the greeting in Bartlett’s ringing 
baritone: 
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‘Hello! You the Utah fellow?” 

The ‘‘Utah fellow” was to be taught free of charge, on condition 
of his working about the studio during the time when he was not 
modeling. He began work at once in the day class, modeling a small 
head of atiger. The following spring he began to work in the terra 
cotta works, and later, in 1881, he went to Quincy and worked for 

Sidney H. Morse, the sculptor. In the sum- 

mer of 1882 he went to Charlestown; and 

in the fall he took a small studio in Pem- 

berton Square, Boston. Among his first 

works there was a portrait bust of Mr. E. H. 

Clement, the editor of the 7ranscript. This 

was followed by a statuette of William 

Warren, the comedian, in the character of 

Herr Weigel, in ‘‘My Son”; a copy of the 

bust of Hermes by Praxiteles, one-half the 

size of the original; a bust in relief of Dr. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes; and some heads 

for reproduction in wax to serve as models 

in the show windows of a department store. 

In 1883 a committee of gentlemen was 

formed for the purpose of erecting an eques- 

trian statue of Paul Revere. Cash prizes 

were offered for the three best designs em- 

bodying the ideas expressed in a certain 

verse of Longfellow’s famous poem, ‘‘The 

Midnight Ride of Paul Revere.” In Febru- 

ary, Dallin began a figure to compete for one 

of the prizes. He spent six months upon 

the work. The models were exhibited in 

the gallery of the Boston Art Club, in April, 

1884. To his surprise, Dallin received one 

of the prizes, the other two being awarded 

SIR ISAAC NEWTON, to Daniel C. French and James S. Kelley. 

ng hes i re None of the models was accepted for the 

—=Ac statue. Dallin then asked permission to 

submit a second model, and the request was 

readily granted. The model was immediately prepared and sent in, 

but no decision was arrived at by the committee. There the matter 
rested for the time being. . 

In the fall of 1884 we find the young artist in the old Studio 
building, Tremont Street, where he modeled ‘‘ A Cowboy,” ‘‘ An Indian 
Chief,” and ‘‘A Greaser,” equestrian statuettes, two of which he cast, 
but intrusted the third to a plasterer, who ruined it. He also made 
a portrait bust of Dr. O. W. Holmes, from photographs. After a visit 
to his home in Utah, and a brief sojourn in Salt Lake City, he returned 
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to Boston, and at the suggestion of the committee, made his third 
and fourth models of the Paul Revere statue. The last model suited 
the committee so well that after due deliberation and discussion, the 
work was intrusted to him, and the contract was signed in July, 1885. 
The accepted model was exhibited, and contributions were solicited, 
but to no avail. The committee met.and adjourned; the years slipped 
by; the original contract was renewed, the time extended—all in vain. 
Boston is still without the Paul Revere statue. 

The demands made by the subject are exceptional, since the 
monument must be in an unusual sense episodic. Thus it offers 
peculiar difficulties, as well as an uncommon sort of opportunity. 
The spirit of the episode was well conceived by Dallin, who expressed 
its picturesque side, and made a dashing and effective work, with 
ample movement and fire. Revere is shown at the moment when he 
reins in his horse and cries to one of the farmers that the British are 
coming. The horse, a powerful animal, has been pulled up so short 
that he still preserves some of the momentum of his furious nocturnal 
flight, and is full of spring and elasticity. 

Of this work Augustus St. Gaudens wrote: ‘‘I think the horse is 
very good and strong, and certainly, if carried out as shown, would 
be a work not to be ashamed of’’; but as to the rider, he thought the 
artist might do better, and he advised him to make other studies of 
the man until satisfied. Frederic P. Vinton, the portrait painter, con- 


sidered that the man’s figure was too small for the horse, and expressed 
the hope that the sculptor might make a well-proportioned artistic 
group, ‘‘even though history insist that the brave fellow was small.”’ 
He added, ‘‘Let’s have him big enough for your spirited stallion, by 


, 


all means.” ‘‘It seemed to me,” wrote Professor Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton, ‘‘a work dramatically conceived and full of spirit—likely, if 
executed on the proposed scale, and set up in a public place, to be 
far more interesting and satisfactory than most of the recent works of 
its class.” Similar expressions of approval, some of them even more 
emphatic, came from well-known artists, such as Otto Grundmann, 
Thomas Juglaris, Robert W. Vonnoh, J. M. Stone, I. M. Gaugengigl, 
and W. B. Closson. 

During the winter of 1887—88 Dallin’s principal work was a power- 
ful study in anatomy called ‘‘The Indian Hunter,” depicting a life- 
size figure, almost nude, in the act of discharging an arrow. He sent 
this work to a competitive exhibition held in New York, in May, 
1888, and received the gold medal for the best piece of sculpture, by 
vote of the artists. The following August he went to Paris to pursue 
his studies, and entered the Julian Academy, where he received the 
immediate attention of the eminent sculptor, Henri Michel Chapu. 
In the spring of 1889 he passed the examination for the cole des 
Beaux-Arts, but he did not avail himself of his privilege of entering. 
He had become acquainted with Dr. Evans, the American dentist, 
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who had conceived the idea of presenting to France, in the name of 
the American people, an equestrian statue of Lafayette. Dallin was 
asked to make a model, and complied. His model was put into 
bronze, and figured at the great exposition of 1889, at the entrance of 
the American industrial department. 

Dallin now shifted the scene of his labors to the camp of Buffalo 
Bill, who was making the tour of Europe, with his company of Indians 


APOLLO AND HYACINTHUS, BY C. E. DALLIN 


SALON OF °97 


and cowboys, and who remained in Paris for six or seven months. 
A small study of a mounted Indian was the result of. his labors; and 
from this he subsequently made a life-size equestrian statue, which 
was sent to the Salon of 1890, under the title of ‘‘The Signal of 
Peace.”’ William A. Coffin wrote in 7he Nation, August 3, 1893, that 
it was one of the best things shown by the Americans in the Chicago 
World’s Fair, where it was later exhibited, and was awarded a medal 
and diploma. The reserve power and fine plastic sense manifested in 
‘‘The Signal of Peace,’ to which the Salon jury awarded an honor- 
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able mention, undoubtedly marked the ripening of the sculptor’s talent 
and the opening of a distinct period of original productiveness. The 
work shows a Sioux chief in moccasins, breech clout, and feathered 
war bonnet, with one hand resting on the neck of his pony, and with 
the other hand raising aloft his feathered spear, the point upward, a 
recognized signal among the Indians. The pony’s ears are directed 


STUDY FOR STATUE OF GEN. REYNOLDS 


forward, and all four feet are planted on the ground. From the 
World’s Fair in Chicago, 1893, the bronze was bought by Judge Lam- 
bert Tree, who offered it to the city of Chicago as a fit memorial of 
the aboriginal Americans; and the monument, having been gratefully 
accepted, was unveiled in Lincoln Park, in June, 1894. It stands on 
a granite pedestal, a short distance from the equestrian statue of 
General Grant. ‘‘I fear the time is not distant,’ wrote Judge Tree, in 
his letter to the commissioners of Lincoln Park, ‘‘when our descend- 
ants will only know through the chisel and brush of the artist these 
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simple, untutored children of nature who were, little more than a 
century ago, the sole human occupants and proprietors of the vast 
Northwestern empire, of which Chicago is now the proud metropolis. 
Pilfered by the advance guards of the whites, oppressed and robbed 
by government agents, deprived of their land by the government 
itself, with only scant compensation, shot down by soldiery in wars 
fomented for the purpose of plundering and destroying their race, 
and finally drowned by the ever westward tide of population, it is 
evident there is no future for them, except as they may exist as a 
memory in the sculptor’s bronze or stone and the painter’s canvas.”’ 
Dallin returned to Boston in the summer of 1890, having been 
away two years. During his absence his bust of Lowell had been 
exhibited in one of the Paint and Clay Club exhibitions, and his 
“‘Indian Hunter” had been shown in Buffalo, at the Algunquin Club 
in Boston, and at the Boston Art Club. His first work after his 
return from France was ‘‘The Awakening of Spring,” a nude figure, 


which was exhibited at the Society of American Artists’ exhibition in 
the spring of 1891. This ideal statue, with outstretched arms, is 
finely poised, and manifests a lively and just appreciation of the grace- 
ful and delicate contours of the girlish form. 

In June, 1891, Dallin was married to Vittoria Colonna Murray, of 
Roxbury, and immediately after this happy event he went to Salt 
Lake City, where he remained until the winter of 1894. While in 


Utah, he modeled the bronze-gilded angel which surmounts the spire 
of the Mormon Temple; a part of a monument, to the pioneers of 
Utah, since erected in an incomplete condition in Salt Lake City; 
various portrait busts, one of which, in marble, was shown at the 
World’s Fair at Chicago; and other minor works. During the year 
spent in Boston after his return from the West, he executed 
‘‘Despair,” and a bas-relief, ‘‘Mother and Child,” both exhibited at 
the fiftieth annual exhibition of the Boston Art Club in 1895. The 
full-length nude figure entitled ‘‘Despair’” was extremely graceful, 
and called forth very cordial praise from the critics. The gusto and 
refinement of the infant’s figure in the bas-relief were also warmly 
commended. 

For the Society of the Sons of the Revolution he made a sketch 
model for a statue of John Hancock. The contract was signed by 
five out of seven members of the committee, and the model was 
approved by the Boston Art Commission; but the project fell through 
at the last moment. ‘‘I have sometimes feared that in his own city 
John Hancock is not honored as he should be. Woe to the city 
which neglects the memory of its great men! I heard with dismay a 
few days ago that the Sons of the Revolution have not money enough 
to pay for the bronze statue of Hancock which they have ordered. 
Why, thanks to Hancock and the men behind him, there is money 
enough in Boston to pay for fifty statues in gold to his memory, if 
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the people of to-day understand what independence means to them.” 
(Speech of Edward Everett Hale, July 4, 1897.) 

The sketch represents Hancock standing, with a scroll in one 
hand, and a quill pen in the other; the poise is easy, spirited, and 
dignified, and the expression is in keeping with the aristocratic per- 
sonal traditions of the man, the head being held proudly erect. The 
features and costume were copied from Copley’s famous portrait of 
Hancock, in the Museum 
of Fine Arts. 

Dallin also made a 
small model to enter the 
competition for an eques- 
trian statue of General 
Sherman in Washington. 
The horse was superbly 
modeled, having a fine, 
noble, and yet reserved 
action. The great com- 
mander, sword in hand, 
was pointing with it, as if 
giving an order. “i 
composes well, is effect- 
ive, without being in the 
least theatrical, and looks 
like a soldier on a soldier’s 
horse,” wrote Frank T. 
Robinson in Zhe Monu- 
mental News. The Sher- 
man monument competi- 
tion, it will beremembered. 
ended in a monumental 
squabble, with boundless 
washing of soiled linen 
in public, bitter personal- 
ities, and a_ scandalous 
exposure of ignorance, 
presumption, and malig- 
nity. There has never 
been a more striking demonstration of the utter fatuity of our cus- 
tomary methods of procedure in regard to the choice of an artist 
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to make a public monument. Dallin’s Sherman sketch model 
was awarded a medal at the exhibition of the Massachusetts Chari- 
table Mechanic Association in Boston, in 1895. At this time 


the sculptor was. living in Philadelphia, whither he had gone to 
accept a position as temporary instructor in modeling at the Drexel 
Institute. It was while he was there that he modeled his statue 
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of Sir Isaac Newton for the rotunda of the Library of Congress 
in Washington. He depicted Newton in the fullness of his intellec- 
tual power, showing a man about forty-five years of age, in an attitude 
of meditation. The figure stands upon the right foot, with bowed 
head and downcast eyes, and the expression is that of deep thought. 
The head is crowned by an ample periwig, the curls of which fall 
upon the shoulders. A large cloak covers the back, falling to the 
heels, and the left hand grasps a fold at the full length of the arm, 
while the right arm, raised across the breast, gathers up another fold. 
The rest of the costume is plain and simple, consisting of a long 
waistcoat and frogged coat, snug knee breeches, square-toed shoes 
with buckles. The sculptor exercised great care as to the likeness, 
studying the portraiture from an old engraving, a death mask, a bust 
by Roubilliac, and a portrait by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
After finishing the Newton statue and the school year at the 
f Drexel Institute, Dallin quitted Philadelphia, and again went to Paris, 
} where he entered the atelier of Jean Dampt, a sculptor of great 
excellence. Let us pause a moment at this point to emphasize the 
merit of this voluntary return to tutelage and the severe, monotonous 
toil of the class room. To be unsatisfied with one’s achievements 
is, as we all know, a condition necessary to growth; but how many 
professional men of thirty-five are at the same time modest enough 
and brave enough to turn their backs on a career which is apparently 
just opening up a pleasing pecuniary perspective, for the purpose of 
disciplining their capacities and polishing their talent on the educa- 
tional grindstone? 

Dallin remained in Paris this time almost three years (1896-1899), 
and in this period he produced several of his best works. The first 
of these was a plaster group of heroic size representing ‘‘ Apollo and 
Hyacinthus,” which was begun’ in September, 1896, and finished in 
time to be exhibited at the Salon of 1897. The next was a bronze 
equestrian statuette of ‘‘Don Quixote,” which was begun in the 
spring of 1897, and exhibited in the Salon of 1898. Finally, the 
equestrian statue of the ‘‘Medicine Man,” begun in April, 1898, was ~ 
| completed in time to be exhibited in the Salon of 1899. 

The ‘‘Don Quixote” is the artist’s best work up to the present 
time. It is conceived in an absolutely ideal spirit, and is enveloped 
in an atmosphere of romance which is completely in harmony with 
that of Cervantes. The character of Don Quixote, moreover, is taken 
seriously, and with a proper appreciation of its intrinsic nobility and 
pathos. The type is that of the nervous, melancholic, and imagina- 
tive man, and his traits are reflected in the gaunt and bony physique. 
The knight holds in his right hand a long spear, and in his left hand 
the slack reins. He wears a full suit of armor, except that the 
helmet is without a visor. The face is exceedingly expressive. The 
eyes are set deep in their sockets, the nose is aquiline, the cheek 
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bones are salient, the form of the jaws and the pointed beard accen- 
tuate the idea of length and emaciation. The eyebrows almost meet 
in a single arch, but the vertical wrinkles between them, and the 
piercing, sustained, and dreamy gaze of the sad eyes well bear out 
the conception of a solemn, cranky, and romantic old gentleman, 





DON QUIXOTE, BY C. E. DALLIN 


SALON OF ’98 


somewhat out of date, but eminently imposing, dignified, and even 
lovable. He sits his horse well, and has a noble bearing. The 
Rosinante is positively a creation of genius, nothing less. The long, 
lean, osseous head of this prehistoric wreck of a nag, and the dismal 
droop of the ears, convey a whole world of mournful equine biog- 
raphy. All told, this statuette, beautifully cast in a rich-toned bronze, 
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is one of the most delightfully original and imaginative of American 
sculptures. The quaint and charming madcap sonnet on Don Quixote 
by Paul Verlaine, translated into English by Mrs. Dallin, is quite in 
touch with the sculptor’s conception of the Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance: 


“Don Quixote, paladin of olden day! 
In vain at thee the throng its taunts may fling; 
Thy death a martyrs was, thy life a lay, 
And wrong were all the windmills, O my king! 
Protected by thy faith, forevermore 
On thy fastastic steed I love, ride on! 
Gleaner sublime, still ride! more than of yore 
The law doth fail and justice is not done. 
Hurrah! we follow thee, we poets blest, 
With locks unbound, with vervain gayly dressed, 
Led to assault the lofty heights of song. 
But yet, in spite of treason ev erywhere, 
Shall Fancy’s winged standard float erelong 
Above vain Reason with her hoary hair.’ 


The equestrian statue of the ‘‘ Medicine Man’”’ was so well esteemed 
by the French artists that it was given a fine place in the Salon of 
1899, having no other statuary near it, and for background the green 
shrubbery—in fact, every thing to show it to the best advantage. The 


critics of the Petite République, the Autorité, and the F rankfiirter Zeuung 


heartily praised it, and it was a favorite with the visitors to the sculp- 
ture garden. The modeling of the horse is particularly strong; and 
the manner in which the man sits on the horse reveals a life-long 
habit and a perfect identity of purpose and feeling. 

Still other works by Dallin, which I have not mentioned, are: An 
enlargement of Barye's ‘‘Panther,” 1880; a silver statuette of the 
famous trotting “i ‘‘Sunol,” harnessed to a sulky, 1893; sketch 
for an equestrian statue of General Sheridan (Chicago competition, 
third prize), 1893; sketch for a statue of General Joseph Warren, 
Boston, 1894; sketch for a statue of Robert Ross, at Troy, New York 
(third prize), 1894; sketch for Hahnemann monument, Washington, 
1894; sketch model for equestrian monument of General Reynolds, 
Gettysburg, 1896; and many portrait busts, among which probably 
the most striking is the elegantly chiseled marble bust of Miss Cush- 
ing (Salon of 1898), ‘‘admirable for its simplicity, the clean cut of 


head and features, the poise of the head on the neck.” 
WitiiAmM Howe Downes. 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, BY JOHANNES GELLERT, SCULPTOR 


THE UGLY DUCKLING 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, LINCOLN PARK, CHICAGO 


Beside his swan in happiness serene, 
His pencil waiting for some fairy thought 
That out of his sweet fancy he has caught, 
He sits forever mid his world of green. 
Uncouth and homely as the duckling mean, 
Whose early ugliness long sorrow brought, 
And yet for swan-like beauty ever sought,— 
His plainness is to children’s eyes unseen. 
For o’er their spirits waves his wondrous wand, 
That guides them to a realm undreamed before, 
Where marvel holds them in its sweetest bond; 
And while above his books their faces pore, 
And follow with their eyes ashine and fond, 
The great world’s children love him evermore. 
HORACE SPENCER FISKE. 
19 





THE PHOTOGRAPHS OF WILLIAM B. DYER 


Ever since the invention of photography the attempt has been 
made to instill something of artistic feeling into a purely mechanical 
process. Lack of color 


and the distortions of the 
lens have been most serious 
hindrances to development 
along this line. While 
professional photographers 
have brought the mechan- 
ical side to perfection, they 
have done little or nothing 
that can be classified as 
art, or distinctive in any 
way. They (at least most 
of them) have been intent 
on the perfection of line 
and detail, and have been 
incapable of comprehend- 
ing that a _ higher and 
more artistic result could 
be obtained. 
The many inventions in 
the process of photography 
have made this science pos- 
sible to the amateur, and 
he, in his ignorance, has 
dared to attempt that which 
the professional would have 
thought impossible. His 
W. B. DYER, FROM PHOTOGRAPH BY HIMSELF art instincts have not been 

hampered by _ necessary 
quantity or quality of light, but he has been guided only by his sense 
of the beautiful. He has made many failures, to be sure, but an 
important change has been wrought by his experiments; photography 
has put on a new garb, has surely taken place with those things which 
delight the artistic sense. 

Mrs. Cameron in England, as pioneer, proved the charm that 
comes where the subject is just out of focus. Cox, of New York, 
whom artists consider the best art photographer our country has 
known, is held by no rule that governs the general photographer. 


20 
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‘““WHEN MY DREAM IMES TRUE.” ILLUSTRATION FOR POEMS BY 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
BY W. B. DYER 
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Half a dozen names will exhaust the list of workers along the true art 
lines—Mrs. Kasebier and Miss Ben Jusuf, of New York, Miss Weil, 
of Philadelphia, and Miss Johnstone, of Washington. These are easily 
in the lead, and are all strong factors developing photography into 


an art from a science. 


But this list would be incomplete without the name of William B. 


Dyer, of Chicago. 
Like those just men- 
tioned, he came into 
professional work from 
the amateur field. His 
fondness for the cam- 
era, and his desire to 
carry out certain artistic 
ideas that he held, led 
him to adopt this pro- 
fession. 

About four years 
ago he began with a 
kodak. As time went 
on he found that in 
order to achieve certain 
results he must give 
more time to the work, 
and later, that he might 
have still better oppor- 
tunities, he went into it 
professionally. This was 
less than two years ago. 

Mr. Dyer has always 
had a penchant for por- 
traiture, and his work 
from the first has shown 
the artistic charm that 
he has in such a degree 
now. Going into pho- 
tography with no pre- 
vious technical training 





PORTRAIT OF A CHILD, BY W. B. DYER 


in indoor work, he seemed to ignore what are generally termed the 
limitations of the camera, and regarded his subject only from the 
esthetic side. And then he would attempt to do it. Many failures 
were, of course, resultant, but the successes were good in proportion. 
He ignores the conventional lighting, and runs a gamut of light effects. 
In speaking of this, he says he uses light in three ways, or for three 
reasons—first, to model for the sake of modeling; second, for empha- 
sizing good or suppressing bad lines, and third, for color effect, 
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regardless of everything else. He believes in ‘what he calls ‘‘the 
free-hand use of light and shade.”’ 

He feels that he can reach his ideals best through the study of 
children, and his future work 
will be largely the study of 
them. But the accompanying 
illustrations clearly show that 
his successes are of great vari- 
ety. Landscapes, interiors, 
portraits of age and youth, 
work that is ideal and illus- 
trative, the wonderful manip- 
ulation of the face to display 
different phases of character— 
he has tried all with success. 
But children appeal to him 
by their naturalness and ease 
of manner, and his varied 
transcripts of child-life are 
full of character and charm. 

Mr. Dyer believes in a 
free use of material, and holds 
that there is a far greater 
chance of success where this 
is done. He takes at least 
a dozen ‘negatives of each 
sitter, and prefers to take 
several at a time, using several 
days to gain a variety of 
moods and effects. In this 
way an excellent result is 
generally obtained. The ab- 
sence of the head rest, light 
reflectors, and the feeling that 
the camera is subordinate to 
the will and ideals of the 
operator is somewhat of a 
reversal of the arrangements 
PORTRAIT OF A CHILD, BY W. B. DYER considered necessary by the 

conventional photographer, 
whose ideas seem to be entirely controlled by set conditions which 
are to him absolutely necessary in order to be successful. Could the 
camera be concealed at the sittings, one would feel nothing but Mr. 
Dyer’s efforts to obtain an artistic rendering of his sitter and his 
desire that he be unconscious and at ease. 

Mr. Dyer is the son of Judge Charles E. Dyer, of Milwaukee, and 
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it was intended that he should follow in his father’s footsteps, but his 
artistic temperament could not be held down to what seemed to him 
a steady grind. 

His productions have from the first shown this quality which induced 
him to change his profession, a quality that one immediately feels in 





THE RIVAL, ILLUSTRATION FOR POEMS BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


his personality. Although fascinated by the technical side of his 
work, and studying all the time to make more perfect results, one 
feels that his best development is along the art side. The means to 
his end he tries always to subordinate in every way to the end itself. 
Since Mr. Dyer took up photography his especial effort has been to 
develop an individuality in ~ own work. Realizing that art, in 
order to be anything but mere imitation, must contain the personal 
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view of the artist, he has striven to overcome a scientific process with 
his artistic temperament and to leave this strong stamp of individual- 
ity on his work. This has led him into much experimenting and 
many failures, but like Cox, he feels amply repaid if he gets one suc- 
cessful negative out of a dozen attempts. 

At the present moment he is working on the gum-bicromate, or- 
a name I much prefer—the aqua-tint process. The accompanying 
head of an Italian girl 
shows a beautiful suc- 
cess in this difficult 
process. 

Perhaps there is no 
one in this country who 
has made a success of 
the aqua-tint, but there 
is a prominent English- 
man, Robert Demachy, 
who has produced work 
highly artistic and in- 
dividual. His enthusi- 
asm and point of view 
show him to be imbued 
with the true artistic 
spirit, and his results 
confirm this conviction. 
It is not necessary to 
go into an explanation 
of the process, but 
simply speak ot what 
it brings into photog- 
raphy. The paper is 
coated by the pho- 
tographer_ himself, who 
chooses the grain and 
mixes his pigments ac- 
cording to his own tastes. The print is developed from the front 
by washing in warm water, without any transfer. 

From a recent article by Demachy the following is quoted: ‘‘This 
development is conducted, of course, in full daylight, and the various 
degrees of hardness of the coating, according to different exposures, 
are such that local development can be conducted either by water 
trickling through a sponge, falling from a funnel, blown from a pipe, 
or by actual friction with a brush ranging in stiffness from the deli- 

cacy of the sable to the rigidity of the bristle.’ 

‘It will be seen what command over tones and values this mode of 
development confers on the intelligent worker. This command is so 
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great that ina portrait, for example, the face of the model can be 
entirely developed before the bust or hands have come out to more 
than a faint outline. 

All workers of an artistic turn of mind, whose trained eyes have 
been hitherto irritated by the false rendering of values and the 
monotonous platitude of the 
average photographic print, 
will recognize the great im- 
portance of allowing the 
worker to leave certain por- 
tions of the print in shad- 
ow, while he brings another 
part out in full light. He 
will understand, also, that 
if the wrong part is washed 
up, the effect will be disas- 
trous, as it would have 
been beautiful if done in the 
other way. Also, if the 
scale of tones, or values are 
ignored, the result will be 
probably much worse than 
if ordinary paper had been 
used for printing. This 
means that mechanism be- 
ing absent, the photogra- 
pher will stand or fall ac- 
cording to his own talent. 
In other words, if the true 
art feeling is not present, 
he would better confine 
himself to conventional 
photography. 

Mr. Dyer, possessing the 
spirit, and desiring to show 
that the art side can be 
made more prominent than 
the academic, is giving 
much of his time to perfecting himself in the aqua-tint process. The 
objection of the regular photographer to this difficult method, that no 
two prints can be made alike from the same negative, shows a lack of the 
power to manipulate. The possibilities of this process, however, give 
Mr. Dyer his greatest pleasure, for it assures variety and a chance to 
express individual taste and feeling less hedged in ‘by the limitations 
of photography. 

Mr. Dyer has just completed the illustration of James Whitcomb 
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EVERLINE, FROM ** HOW IT HAPPENED.” ILLUSTRA- 
TION FOR POEMS BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


Riley’s ‘**‘Love Lyrics,” 
published in September of 
this year. This has been 
a success in every way, 
and will no doubt lead to 
many more works of this 
sort. Two of these charm- 
ing studies are reproduced 
in this article. 

Mr. Dyer has the feel- 
ing of a poet for nature, 
and the temperament of 
the artist for reproducing 
it in such a degree that 
one wonders sometimes 
whether he has yet found 
his final means of expres- 
sion. Some conversations 
with him on the play of 
light over a beautiful land- 
scape convince one that 
in nature’s moods he sees 
analogies with the human, 
and sometimes the human 
character will as strongly 
suggest things or places 
in nature to him. His 
eye for the delicate re- 
finements of color is as 


keen as that of an artist, and he seems to instinctively follow all the 
principles of art. It is to be hoped that he will, ere long, give some 


public exhibition of his works. 


RALPH CLARKSON. 
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THE BRIDGE, FROM A LITHOGRAPH BY J. MAC NEIL WHISTLER 


ARTISTIC LITHOGRAPHY: ITS PRESENT 
POSSIBILITIES 


Two men have given, in recent years, to history and art a new 
understanding of lithography, ina complete record of its interesting 
development, which has been, at different stages, boldly and beauti- 
fully handled as an art, and then again maligned and cheapened by 
audacious commerce. One’s appreciation and study have helped him 
to the possession of a very rare and consecutive collection of litho- 
graphs, while the other’s versatile power has added a valuable incen- 
tive through his own work to this art. se € siasts—Atherton 
Curtis and Joseph Pennell, the first in ‘‘Some Masters of Lithography,” 
and the other in ‘‘Lithography and Lithographers’’-—have distin- 
guished and given an impetus to an art which unfortunately for many 
years had only a significance to tradesmen. Pennell carries the develop- 
ment far into his own modern atmosphere, and of course from a man 
who has successfully used a material one gains a more intimate knowl- 
edge of its possibilities. 

In writing of Aloys Senefelder, the discoverer of lithography, and 
his early experiments, both of these men say that the art as we know 
it to- day, a process of surface-printing, was not made perfect until 
1798. This was simply to contend that the century celebrations held 
in Paris, New York, and Vienna at the end of the year 1895, were 
but celebrating the anniversary of unsuccessful experiments, and it, 
too, went to show that people’ s interest had been so newly aroused 
that they had but vague knowledge of the infancy of the art. 
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A very commonplace incident linked with mere chance led to the 
invention which Senefelder, once a student of law, but at the time 
an actor and playwright, in a vain attempt to print his own rejected 
dramas fell unwittingly upon. To lead to the accident a little must 
be told of the 

Se Per ~ struggles of 

ie previous 

years. Sen- 
efelder had 
been etching 
on copper 
plates, but 
was driven 
for econo- 
my’s sake to 
practice the 
necessary re- 
verse writing 
on polished 
floor tiles, 
which in Mu- 
nich consist- 
ed of close- 
grained lime- 
stone, quar- 
ried in the 
neighboring 
town of Sol- 
enhofen. The 
acid used for 
etching cop- 
per would 
bite the 
stone, but to 
correcterrors 
FROM POSTER FOR THE REVUE DE L’EPOQUE, BY HELLEU retouching- 
ink was want- 

ed; this was devised by a compound of wax, soap, and lamp-black, 
formed in sticks, to be dissolved for use with pen and _ brush. 
This greasy substance formed the first and most important step 
toward the final invention of lithography, for the simple repulsion 
of grease and water made the process of surface-printing possible. 
Heretofore there had been but two methods of printing in use, one of 
multiplying the original by elevated forms, and the other by engraved 
forms. So that the day of the year 1796 when Senefelder’s labors 
were interrupted by his mother wanting a list hurriedly made for the 
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washwoman proved a red- 
letter day in his progress. 
Looking about for a scrap 
of paper on which to write 
this, he found he had used 
all for his proofs, and find- 
ing, too, that the ordinary 
writing-ink had dried, he 
picked up his stick of re- 
touching-ink, and made the 
memorandum on one of his 
polished stones, intending 
to copy it on paper later. 
Thackeray, who playfully 
yet earnestly pleaded for 
the revival of the art of lith- 
ography in his own day, 
when it was really no art at 
all, called this list ‘‘rather 
a humble composition for 
author and artist.” 

When Senefelder was 
preparing to wipe away the 
words, the thought occurred 
to him to submit the stone 
to the action of diluted aqua 
fortis, which he had been 
using on the metal, and ob- 
serve the results. His 
hopes were quickly realized, 
for the acid acted rapidly, 
and the stone around his 
writing soon having a suffi- 
cient relief to enable print- 
ing as easily as from type. 
| This first printing from stone 
was not true lithography 
(printing from a flat sur- 
face), but it was the start- A LITHOGRAPH, BY J. MAC NEIL WHISTLER 
ing-point; and as Sene- 
felder was always trying to simplify his methods for practical pur- 
poses, he soon lessened his labors in reverse-writing by working with 
retouching-ink on a gummed paper, then transferring it to the stone. 
This method, as it has been perfected, is well known to-day, and it is 
interesting to find that transfer paper was invented before surface- 
printing had been thought of; for in 1878, when Whistler showed his 
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first drawings, the critics, who stanchly affirmed that through the use 
of transfer paper the drawing placed on the stone was not that origi- 
nally made by the artist, proved how little they knew of the origin, and 
as it was only after much controversy that they yielded, they contrib- 
uted some of the most amusing episodes to W histler’s ‘‘Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies.’ 

Through a simple treatment the gummed surface is separated from 
the paper when pressed on the stone, showing that the paper was only 
a foundation to hold the facing together and to give it texture, and 


THE MARKET PLACE, GRANADA, BY JOSEPH PENNELL 


that it never was a part of the drawing, but after this the drawing is 
indisputably one with the stone, as the change has been purely a 
mechanical shifting, where the back of the line is exposed instead of 
the face keeping the ‘‘right and left” of the artist’s work as he drew 
it, whereas in drawing on the stone, as in etching, the impression 
would be the reverse. Great improvements have been made in the 
past few years in this paper through the efforts of two Englishmen, 
Thomas R. W ay, a practical lithographer, who first revealed its fasci- 
nations to Whistler; and by Frederick Goulding, who brought his 
broad experience as a master printer of etchings to bear fruit in this 
modern revival, and he has added certain uses of tone before only 
known to etching, but which now give new quality to lithography. 
Senefelder once accidentally dropped a piece of his paper covered 
with writing into some water. There happened to be spots of oil on this 
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sheet, and when he 
noticed that the 
moisture caused 
the oil to adhere 
only to the greasy 
line which ab- 
sorbed it, he real- 
ized that this was 
a new principle to 
apply to the stone 
slab, and_ instead 
of etching writing 
into relief, to make 
use of this natural 
repulsion of water 
and grease, he 
treated the stone 
for printing with 
an acidulated gum 
solution, not 
strong enough to 
act perceptibly, 
and as long as the 
stone was kept 
moist the blank 
parts repelled the 
fatty printing ink, 
and_ the greasy STUDIES, BY V. CHECA 

writing couldalone 

be charged. This is the basis of all the various processes of 
lithography, or chemical printing, as Senefelder styled it. Here is a 
quotation from Senefelder’s own book, ‘‘A Complete Course of 
Lithography,” published in 1818: 

‘‘Tones and points to be printed ought to be covered with a 
liquid to which the ink, consisting of a homogeneous substance, must 
adhere, according to its chemical affinity and the laws of attraction, 
while at the same time all of those places that are to remain blank 
must possess the quality of repelling the color. Upon this rests the 
whole foundation of this new method of printing. The ink adheres 
only to the lines drawn on the plate, and is repelled from the rest of 
the wetted surface. A dry plate would everywhere imbibe the color, 
but the surface of the stone, being sufficiently wetted, it takes the 
color only on those places that are in a state the reverse of wetness. 
The repelling, therefore, of the color from all those places that are to 
remain blank is the novelty of the whole process.” 

Naturally Germany first profited by this discovery, but her use of 
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it was not of the highest, as the printing of music was the earliest 
successful result, and lithography moved for a long time in about 
the same limited channel of achievement. Adolf Menzel was one of 
the few distinguished German artists who made the most of the 
artistic possibilities of the material, but this was not until about 1851, 
and now Otto Greiner is among the foremost in the field, and he 
seems to have gotten the keynote of work from Menzel. Hans 
Thoma is alsu one of the most eminent lithographers in Germany. 

Some of those who a are now the strongest have formed themselves 
into schools or guilds. ‘‘Secessionists’” they are in spirit, but they do 
not wish this name, and they are producing some of the most interest- 
ingly serious work of the day. Dresden is the home of one of these 
schools, and in Karlsruhe the other workers have joined. In the first 
Otto Greiner, Otto Fisher, Merianne Fiedler, Ritter Baum, and Hans 
Unger are counted as members, and Kallmogen, Kampmann, Carlos 
Grethe, and Gamper are a few who in Karlsruhe have been at work. 
Most of the Dresden men have a dramatic force and beautiful finish, 
while one feels perhaps more the imaginative and decorative qualities 
in the work of the other school; but there are really no boundaries, for 
in both the men are of strong personality. 

In the early days it was left to France to find the true significance 
of lithography as an art, and among the first group of lithographers 
we read the names of Carl and Stamens Vernet, Isabey, Englemann, 
and Vivant-Denon. Vernet was the first to celebrate on stone the 
soldiers and wars of the Empire, and Raffet followed in his path, so 
that lithography was an influence in the history of the day as well as 
in its art. Some of the cleverest satirists, Garvani and Daumier the 
most famous, also used this means of expression, and they were asso- 
ciated with Za Caricature and Charivari, the standards of wit in 
France about 183 The best record of the early experiments in 
drawing on sone may be found in a large work by Baron Taylor 
called Voyages Picturesque et Romantique dans lancienne France. (n itself 
it is a history of lithographic illustration, and appeared in twenty 
massive volumes. In naming Richard Bonnington, Hardy, a master 
of landscape, Alexandre Calame, and G. Cattermole, I suggest but a 
few, with the men already mentioned, who contributed to this work 
and fully understood the medium which they handled either with rich 
force or delicacy and always with great technical finish. 

Until the year 1848 lithography, the simple and straightforward 
means of expression which had superseded engraving on copper, as it 
could be printed with much more speed, was a power in illustration, 
but from this time on, though some fine work was done in the fifties, 
it declined, and from 1870 to 1890 the creative artist had no place 
in the lithographic establishments. 

Jules Chéret did more than any one else perhaps to revive the art 
after this intermission, and he, strangely enough, gained his knowl- 
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PORTRAIT, J. MAC NEIL WHISTLER, BY RAJON 


edge during a forced residence in London, where he was designing 
menus and music sheets; on his return to France he created the poster, 
and it was by his application of lithography to modern uses in a purely 
modern spirit which probably appealed to the artists, ever ready for a 
new point of view. He showed that the use of the crayon or ink on 
stone had lost none of its vitality, and that its methods could be 
something more than a revival of those that had passed. The poster 
alone does not carry the legitimate traditions of lithography, but it 
has been an influence, and it is extraordinary what different qualities 
and effects are sought in the stone by the men who practice the art 
to-day. 
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The great exhibition of lithographs held in Paris in October, 1895, 
was an appropriate climax in the city where lithography had reached its 
greatest popularity and development. Whistler’s fine work, though 
it had been begun seven or eight years before this, did not prove an 
incentive to English artists until 1893; in England the art, in its 
broadest sense, had never had a very firm footing, and this was brought 
about by Thomas R. Way, who took to one of the meetings of the 
Art Workers’ Guild, where there were many brilliant young artists, 
the materials necessary to produce a lithograph, and then, too, he 
showed about forty prints by Whistler, to give an idea of the essential 
qualities. , This encouraged the members to experiment, and that 
night a portfolio of lithographs was made, and those who contributed 
were T. R. Way, George McCulloch, H. M. Paget, Joseph Pennell, 
and Frank Short. Whistler’s work suggested the charm of lithog- 
raphy in portraiture, and William Strange and Professor Legros have 
made portrait drawings that are fine examples in lightness and preci- 
sion. Some of the English artists who at persent are accomplishing 
most are Joseph Pennell, Charles H. Shannon, Solomon J. Solomon, 
Will Rothenstein, L. Raven-Hill, J. McClure Hamilton, and R. Anning 
Bell; and yet though the interest is broadening and growing more 
intense, Whistler’s prints still take the lead. The lithotint, made by 
the use of the ink with a brush, as with water-color, Whistler has 
beautifully adapted for his expression of the mystery and witchery 
of night; indeed, this artist, in his methods, proves ever the master, 
knowing just what effects and qualities may be obtained from the 
stone, and one feels that to gain such delicacy and spontaneity in 
technique his crayon must not twice pass over the same spot. His 
work suggests its rhythm of music and the butterfly’s lightness of 
touch, as his decorative signature would imply; but to the heedless 
observer this sometimes seems the only thing to see in his sketch. 
Joseph Pennell has in this, as in every medium he uses, a rare ease 
and a fine sense for the choice of details, and the reproductions here 
are from Washington Irving’s ‘‘Alhambra,” which Pennell has so 
completely illustrated; they seem barely notes, yet are so well defined 
and accentuated that what more is necessary? He has a long series 
of these, and they all suggest the artist’s fresh, keen impression torn 
from a sketch-book. 

Among the younger men who have made a serious study of lithog- 
raphy, C. H. Shannon undoubtedly deserves most consideration. 
He has issued series of portfolios, and in the process of his work he is 
very thorough and exacting, having a press of his own where he can 
see his work through from start to finish. He is not a fine draughts- 
man and may not have much that is new or original to say, but he 
has mastered the exceptional delicacy of tone that is possible from 
the crayon, and with pearly grays suggests, as no one else has, a 
tender mystery and poetry. As one of R. Anning Bell’s lovely fan- 
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cies is here in half-tone, the grace of his line can speak for itself, 
though perhaps not as clearly as it would in the original. 

To Charles Holme, the editor of the Studies, is due much of the 
credit of the practical recognition of lithography to-day, for since 
the third volume, issued in 1894, autolithographs—this name was his 
invention—have been important reproductions for nearly every 
month’s issue. The practice of lithography, though, can never enjoy 
as widespread an importance as it did forty or fifty years ago, for 
cigars and soaps, and so many of the perfumed necessities of life have 
made it too much a part of themselves. But for original work its 
exclusiveness may always be a power, and as in England it is finding 
its way, we hope that America will also make it the spirit for inter- 
esting expression, and with characteristic force add perhaps to history 
an American period in the development of artistic lithography. 

There are few artists, either in Germany or France, who at the 
present time engage in simple black-and-white work, as the recent 
impetus has come to be fixed almost exclusively in lithography in 
color. The possibilities of obtaining new color effects, which is 
greater in this than in any other graphic art, have fascinated the 
lanes artists who began the reign of the poster, and to this significant 
development, Mucha, Steinten, Berthon, Ibels, and Desfontain, with 
many another’s name found in artistic Paris and in the German Jugend, 
with the added skill of the best practical lithographers, have brought 
this phase of decoration to great perfection, and the portfolios of col- 
ored prints called L’Estampe Originale hold the cream of their work, 
and show in how many directions lithography has gained breadth. 
These men who have given to the art variety and force in such entirely 
modern conceptions, have probably as the chief reason for success 
the fact that they draw directly on the stone or transfer paper, and 
in this way can ‘develop their work in color as well as in black and 
white, only each color means a different stone, and a new drawing of 
the part to be affected, so that in most instances intimate technical 
appreciation can be had from the finished print, as every delicate tone 
and gradation has been placed by the artist, and his one creation is 
multiplied hundreds of times without losing the individual expression. 

Berthon’s work is wonderful in the mellow richness of color grada- 
tions, and some of his poster decorations are beautiful works of art. 
In chromo-lithography one should find not the attempt to paint an 
elaborate picture, as if with oils, or slavery to flat space washes, but 
the color should be applied only where it helps to accentuate charac- 
ter and heighten effects; freshness and spontaneity are the very life 
of the art. Pennell, in writing of the correct use of color, says: ‘‘In 
this, as in many other matters, the Japanese have taught us the way. 
The object is to make a mosaic in color, and if, for example, you 
want a green or a purple, make that green or purple on your palette; 
do not try to get it by mixing blue and yellow, or red and blue ina 
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printing-press. The easiest 
plan is to make the whole 
drawing either on paper or 
stone, with chalk, pen, or 
wash; have a print pulled 
of it in black, and tint this 
print with flat color in the 
different parts where you 
want it. The lithographer 
can in the ordinary way 
make transfers on to other 
stones of just those parts 
of the drawing. The artist 
should mix up as much of 
the various colors as are 
wanted for the lithograph, 
when he can apply them 
without the chance of 
going wrong. This is vir- 
tually the method of the 
Japanese color printers, 
the only method by which 
good color printing ever 
has been done or ever can 





TOWER OF THE MOSQUE CORDOVA be. 
BY JOSEPH PENNELL As the scope broadens 


modern impulse brings to 
the rich dignity of the past its decorative sense, and the more staid and 
conventional treatments of years ago, when the average etcher, engraver, 
and lithographer played upon much the same theme, and when the 
power and awe of nature as it appeared through theory and set princi- 
ples subdued a more personal feeling, will hardly find “reflection in art 
as it is mirrored to-day, except perhaps in seriousness of purpose. Now 
appreciation is given to the temperament which seeks a fresh point of 
view, and the more rational and vital this is the more completely does 
it control. Nature still impresses with her pure force, but the artist of 
to-day feels a greater variety in her meaning, and the man is more 
independent in his interpretations, considering in his own way the true 
details of nature and not her literal reality. And now in the work 
of the present time, the simpler the means, the more reserved and 
carefully considered the expression, with always the decorative qual- 
ities in view, and a search for the essentials which make the idea or 
its artistic substitute a self-expression, the better will be the chances 
for reproduction, and in such fields lithography finds its raison d’étre 
anew. Mase Key. 


The illustrations in this article are from lithographs kindly loaned by Messrs. 
A. Roullier and W. Scott Thurber, of Chicago. 
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FIGURE DRAWING, THE HEAD 
PLATE VIII 


The two sides of a head are never quite alike. This holds good 
in the matter of the larger forms as well as in detail. The eyebrows 
may not be exactly alike, but one should reflect before giving evidence 
of this slight difference too early, or what proves to be but a slight 
deviation from the regular becomes a deformity. In principle the 
two sides of a head are perfect in symmetry. Any variation that 
relates to the character of a head should be so subtly rendered as not 
to destroy the balance of the parts. In the front view, as in the 
profile, the greatest width in the head is found about the upper part 
of the ear. It is the location of the greatest width at this point that 
suggested the egg shape as a conventionalized form for the head. Let 
us now approach the face by means of the various planes that bound 
it. First, the top of the head terminating at the forehead, marking 
the upper boundary of the face ; next, the sides of the head, enclosing 
the forehead by means of the temples and the lower part of the face, 
with the sides of the cheeks to the chin and below the under surface 
of the jaw. Here, as in the head, the greatest width of the face is 
above the center, which results in the same oval form as in the 
head. (Note skull, plate VIII.) Conceive in drawing the face, first, 
the more vertical plane of the forehead, next a plane combining the ° 
eye-sockets, sloping inward at an obtuse angle to the forehead; 
below this a large plane with an outward slope, bounded above by the 
eye-sockets and extending beyond them into the temples (locating 
the greatest breadth of the face), as the plane descends it decreases in 
width more rapidly than the face, and terminates at the apex of the 
upper lip. The two sides of this triangular plane are bordered by 
the sides of the cheeks to the jaws, and united forward below the 
apex of the lip by the plane that includes the width of the lower lip 
and chin. (Note plate VIII., head of child.) Such planes as here 
mentioned are particularly manifest in the faces of children, naturally 
becoming greatly modified in adults. It is the knowledge of these 


_planes that has such significant value to the painter, as the planes in 


the face denote more intrinsically the character of the head than the 
mere features. J. H. VANDERPOEL. 
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THE EDITOR 


The relation of art to education is more and more discussed by 
school boards, and its importance becomes correspondingly more con- 
spicuous. It is taking its rightful place among the three R’s, and from 
the kindergarten to the high school the refining influences of drawing 
and artistic appreciation are among the most potent forces at work 
in overcoming our national rigidity and puritanical practicality. We 
need refinement, and the work begun in the schools of the nation, 
and carried on with perseverance and enthusiasm by instructors, often- 
times, if not always, able and well-balanced, gives an earnest of better 
conditions for the present and future generations. 

We in America have an art inheritance from our Puritan and 
Quaker ancestry—and it is not to be wondered at that we are to-day 
what we are. Art has been something foreign to us, outside of our 
needs and enjoyments—something for the w ealthy, and the few, never 
thinking that it might be for us just as well. One does not need to 
possess a picture to enjoy it. Appreciation of nature does not mean 
that we must ‘‘own the earth.” The sky is over all, the rain falls on 
the just and the unjust, and the sunset flames in beauty for him who 
will take a moment from the whirl of daily toil and care to contem- 
plate its glories. Appreciation of beauty in whatever phase it may 
be found or considered means educating oneself to it. There is 
latent or natural taste, but it needs exercise and training. No artist 
begins a master. He thinks poorly, sees poorly,.creates poorly. He 
climbs the mount of fame with difficulty, paying his toll at every 
upward step with fatigue of body and weariness of soul. It is not 
easy for the genius, kissed by Apollo; will it be an easier thing for 
us who are not to the manor born? 

Good taste and appreciation for beautiful things come with study, 
and it is a very hopeful sign of our sanity and long-sightedness to 
give as much time to the study of the arts as we do in the daily 
school curriculum. Its cost will come back to us a thousand-fold in 
the future by a developed public taste; a taste which will demand 
public cleanliness, and attractive and artistic surroundings, as well as 
a refined appreciation for better things belonging to the home and 
private life. 

The schools of to-day are making the citizens of to-morrow. It 
is our duty to train them in all ways better than we were schooled, if 
we expect: progress. Much has been done; more is being done to 
make the public schools the fitting schools of American men and 
women. A work more important than this it would be difficult to 
imagine. Let all the sides of the child be developed, the zsthetic 
as well as the practical and commercial, and we need have no fear of 
the future. The nation that has the largest percentage of broadly 
educated citizens will be the ruler in the days to come. 
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